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Public Lands Managed by the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 


In the Eastern United States, the BLM manages 39.7 million acres of subsurface mineral estate - 
and 30,000 acres of surface, mostly small isolated parcels scattered throughout 31 States. 4, Bch ire 
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Some of the BLM-managed lands 
shown on this map include lands 
selected for conveyance by either 
the State of Alaska or 
various Alaska Native corporations, 
as authorized by the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 

and other legislation. 
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BLM Field Station Locations 


" BLM National Training Center 
a BLM National Centers 
i Yaquina Head Outstanding 
Natural Area Interpretive Center 
a National Interagency 
Fire Center Alabama 


National Historic Oregon Trail 
Interpretive Center 


&) Anasazi Heritage Center 
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San Pedro Riparian National 
Conservation Area Project Office 


———-_ BLM State Office Jurisdictions 

The Montana State Office has jurisdiction over 

BLM Field Office Boundaries BLM-managed land in North and South Dakota. 

The New Mexico State Office has jurisdiction over 

BLM-managed land in Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas. 
The Oregon State Office has jurisdiction over 
BLM-managed land in the State of Washington. 

eeeeeeeeee Grand Staircase-Escalante The Wyoming State Office has jurisdiction over 

National Monument BLM-managed land in Nebraska. 


Today, the BLM administers 264 million acres of public lands 
located primarily in the 12 Western States, including Alaska. 


State Boundaries 


Major Highways 
The agency manages an additional 300 million acres of subsurface 
mineral estate located throughout the country. 
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Public Rewards 


from Public Lands 


| am pleased to present the 1999 Public Rewards from Public 
Lands. This publication gives you information about just 
what your BLM-managed public lands are worth—in eco- 
nomic, social, and environmental terms. But within these 
pages, you will also find a fascinating story—one that says as 


much about our changing society as it does about the land. 


What started out as the “land nobody wanted” in our 
country’s pioneer days today represents a priceless legacy 
and long-term investment for the American people. When 
the BLM first opened its doors more than 50 years ago, the 
agency focused primarily on a handful of programs: range, 
cadastral surveying, minerals, and lands. Today, we also 
have recreation specialists, wildlife biologists, computer spe- 
cialists, archaeologists, and others who represent the evolv- 


ing needs and desires of our society. 


The Bureau’s multiple-use mandate—to manage the public 
land and its vast array of resources in a way that benefits 


both today’s and future generations—makes us unique 


...a priceless legacy 
and long-term 
investment for the 


American people. 
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...the BLM will enter 
the new millennium 
well prepared to care 
for this remarkable 


legacy... 


among natural resource agencies. It is also our strength and 


our challenge. 


This publication represents the faithful work of the BLM’s 
employees. | believe the BLM will enter the new millennium 
well prepared to care for this remarkable legacy because of 
these employees and their dedication to our country’s pub- 
lic lands. For that reason, my number one priority as 


Acting Director is to support them. 


| hope you’ll enjoy Public Rewards from Public Lands. 


Laude 


Tom Fry 
Acting BLM Director 


National Figures fiscal year 1998 


Federal Collections from 
BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 


CTRDATNALRSSS, cal n Sanp Stee, RCA GRR a $14,349,000 
Rear eat lomanGyWse, ECCS ganar, topteat dns an We heragsted eagailelio avons $6,106,000 
Pee AGINIGILS-Ol-V Vay (RT Uetaiteteme ate ete tatters. a ess $7,757,000 
MSC ellaAMeOUSURCCCIDLS 7. any re Rta een yes eee sss ss $18,726,000 
Balen mrancrandniiaterialSe ean isu te cassis, ©1 sue ekekse ¥htue- stays $9,061,000 
Oregon and California (O&C) Land Grant Fund ........ $47,242,000 
Coos Bay Wagon Roads (CBWR) Grant Fund .......... $2,725,000 
Dalian ee laltnn, OIGING sk CGS@rro atte att eys eesie ee ea cs ov oo $28,291,000 
fiimbermmecelpis (Lublicn Oimalty) irr. .mres meer 6 ees hoc $3,676,000 
Mimetalssoyaltiess Kents. and BONUSES 2... .....5. +54. $1,176,060,000 
LOREM) 6 om 6d Boe Os O OGD Care ators Crier ea $1,313,993,000 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to the States 


BoyiMentaimeeicurorplaxes (ILI) Stee 2 estore. + es 2 ois $118,824,000 
CORTAINERESS 4 GSN os De ere ed rane ae $2,433,000 
PROSSEES GISAES, oomalg a an Oe eae ee ee ea $629,000 
COC GCoalins HeINGS: co Sc eee eee are $67,492,000 
OE VV ReGatr ale SAN ICISMMER Se nvicus 2 Sev are Wo) i sae eee wba seers $537,000 
PARI OMICS ASSIGNS Met cc tee ag Grates "sols Geet ate ha ceeeens $379,000 
Siimbemnecelptss(Rubic WOmain,) mgckr.0- ...+ sre > ecrenersyeeas $43,000 
MineralmnOyaltiessinchits, alc BONUSES! . «0... levels aie yarns 9547,677,000 
LEXI) oo Bags Gre Rts es Aci a a $740,036,000 


BLM Investment in the States 


Ranacenvent.or Eamdsvand) RESOULCESS. ose acta rele <r o> $432,482,000 
PACH ACGUISILOUertt wens iaet Meteo ihe rea Ee neti wr halls $10,689,000 
Pan Geum DROVEMEMUSpeuetersMiauel shel -hc2, sseols cleue si sree sees $9,110,000 
BO MStbUCUONEANC PH ACCESSae ciate ore oss nce yeas wiete 6 6 eco es $13,732,000 
Management of O&G Lands. ate ete es $100,446,000 
Genirals tazaldousiMatetialS FUNG) .ntadma ei wis ss. os $940,000 
VVildlancabirespreDaneCnessae.\.-c.opai.ts ofits ois vee) 00h a ps" 6 $56,167,000 
Sv ilanCainey© Peratlons Wars tact ere Selefe a2 6 evel Sa veloc $63,958,000 
US oo og ke ka hE tS S6e te Sig een ee rarer $687,524,000 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 
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National Commercial Use Activity 
on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 1998 


Grazing Permits and Leases 18,698 permits and leases, 13,015,303 AUMs 
Timber Volume Sold 43.7 million cubic feet/260.6 million board feet 
Oil and Gas Leasing 2,363 new holes started, 10.79 million acres in 
producing status, 49,633 currently producing wells 
Geothermal Production 58 producing leases, 
4.8 million megawatt hours of energy 
Coal Production 125 producing leases, 347.7 million tons produced 
Mineral Materials (Salables) 3,030 permits issued, 
12.9 million cubic yards produced 
Nonenergy Leasables 463,189 acres under lease, 
16.99 million tons produced 
Exploration and Mining Activity 638 notices reviewed, 
(Locatables) 247 plans of operation reviewed 
Rights-of-Way 2,837 granted 


National Wild Horse and Burro Program 


Fiscal Year 1998 


Animal Estimated Current Animals Taken Number of 
Population Off Range Animals Adopted* 
Wild Horses 39,470 5,983 6,506 
Wild Burros 5.025 406 133/ 


* Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. 


With a population 
hovering around 5,000, 
wild burros are 
primarily found in the 
Mojave Desert in 
Arizona, California, 

and southern Nevada. 


National Estimated Recreational Use 
of Public Lands Administered by the BLM by Major Activity Grouping, Fiscal Year 1997 


Visitor Days for FY 1997 
[| Adventure Sports: 688,000 


eo Driving for Pleasure: 3,851,000 

oe Eco/Cultural Tourism: 4,131,000 

SS Fishing and Hunting: 11,707,000 
Ea Other: 2,696,000 

|_| Picnicking: 1,021,000 

eG Tra Activities: 13,444,000 
fe | Water Sports: 5,539,000 


| | Winter Sports: 785,000 


Total: 71,964,000 


Special Recreation Permits Issued in FY 1998 


37,563 Permits $2.45 Million Collected 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program FY 1998 


67 Sites $3,527,797 Collected 


Left: Fly-fishing on the Deschutes River, Oregon. Right: Hiking in the Paria Canyon Wilderness, Arizona. 
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Recreation Opportunities 


and Benefits at a Glance... 


34 National Wild Congressional Designations Managed by the BLM: 


¢ 2,038 miles of 34 National Wild and Scenic Rivers (20% of national 


° ; system) in 5 States, 956,688 acres managed 
and Scenic Rivers... 


° 5.24 million acres in 136 National Wilderness Areas; 622 National 
Wilderness Study Areas - 17.29 million acres under interim 


136 National management 


¢ 11.69 million acres in 8 National Conservation Areas: Alaska - 
‘ Steese; Arizona - San Pedro and Gila Box Riparian; California - King 
Wilderness Areas. “Ge Range and California Desert; Idaho - Birds of Prey; Nevada - Red 
Rock Canyon; New Mexico - El Malpais 


9 N, ti / ¢ 200,000 acres in the Santa Rosa Mountains National Scenic Area, 
alona California 
e 1 million acres in the White Mountain National Recreation Area, 
Historic Trails... Alaska 
¢ 3,590 miles of 9 National Historic Trails (85% of the national sys- 
‘ / / tem) - Iditarod, Juan Bautista De Anza, California Immigrant, Nez 
43 Nationa Natura Perce, Lewis and Clark, Oregon, Santa Fe, Mormon Pioneer, Pony 
Express 
Landmarks ¢ 568 miles of 2 National Scenic Trails - Continental Divide and 


Pacific Crest 


100 acres in the Yaquina Head National Outstanding Natural Area, 


152 Research Natural — oreeon 


Visitor Service Opportunities Managed by the BLM: 
Areas... 


¢ 1.88 million acres - Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument, 
Utah 


* 10.08 million acres in 701 designated Areas of Critical 
Environmental Concern 


¢ 22 cultural sites designated as National Historic Landmarks; 241 
sites listed on the National Register of Historic Places; 5 World 
Heritage sites 


¢ 43 National Natural Landmarks with 599,042 acres 


¢ Over 347,000 acres in 152 Research Natural Areas 


2 Globally Important Bird Areas in the United States: Arizona - San 
Pedro Riparian National Conservation Area; Oregon - Yaquina id Globally 
Head National Outstanding Natural Area 


427 miles of 23 National Recreation Trails Important Bird 
11,000 miles of multiple-use trails 

3,518 miles of 64 designated National Back Country Byways in 11 Areas. gu 

States 

23.3 million acres of riparian-wetlands 23 National 

2.2 million acres of lakes and reservoirs 

205,498 miles of fishable streams Recreation Trails. ee 


5,409 miles of floatable rivers along /46 river segments 


412 campgrounds 


300 Watchable Wildlife viewing sites 


3,000 species of mammals, birds, reptiles, and fish 
and 16,698 


897 recorded caves and cave resource systems 


Over 4 million historic and archaeological properties spanning 
some 12,000 years - 24 million objects in more than 220 non- 
Federal museums 


campsites... 


18 recreation concession leases 

412 campgrounds and 16,698 campsites 

3 Biosphere Reserves (California Desert) 

8 long-term visitor areas in Arizona and California 


120 various centers (visitor, heritage, interpretive, contact stations, 
exhibits) 


Water: 


Cathedral Bluffs Allotment 
East Douglas Creek, CO 


to soil erosion and invasion by weedy species 
of vegetation due to past overgrazing. In 
1984, allotment management and implemen- 
tation of range improvement projects were 
introduced. 


1996 - Conditions on the allotment 
improved dramatically as a result of aggres- 
sive management. The stream channel has 
narrowed, and willows and cottonwoods 
have reestablished themselves. As a result 
of improved rangeland conditions, calf 
weights have increased an average of 150 
pounds. The cooperative efforts between 
the previous owners, the ranch manager, 
and the BLM led to the owners receiving 
BLM’s “Riparian Stewardship Award,” and 
the Colorado chapter for the Society of 
Range Management’s “Excellence in Grazing 
Award.” 


The Lifeblood of the West 


The West “is a land where life is written in water.” Those 
words, inscribed in the Colorado State Capitol and written 
by Colorado poet laureate Thomas H. Ferril, eloquently 
convey the importance of water to the West. In this other- 
wise arid region, riparian-wetland areas* managed by the 
BLM contain water and other elements vital to plants, 
wildlife, and people. An estimated 65 percent of the 
West’s wildlife depends on riparian areas for their survival. 
That is why the BLM is carrying out its Riparian-Wetland 
Initiative for the 1990's, which helps advance the environmen- 
tal restoration efforts of Interior Secretary Babbitt. This ini- 
tiative also complements the Clean Water Action Plan, 
launched by Vice President Gore on October 18, 1997—the 
25th anniversary of the Clean Water Act of 1972. 


The BLM’s Riparian-Wetland Initiative 


The BLM administers 180,000 miles of riparian-lined 
streams and 16 million acres of wetlands. While riparian- 
wetland areas comprise only about 9 percent of the BLM’s 
land base, their environmental and economic values far 
exceed this percentage. 


The principal objective of the BLM’s Riparian-Wetland 
Initiative for the 1990's is to restore riparian-wetland areas to 
their “proper functioning condition,” which occurs when 
sufficient vegetation, floodplain, or large woody debris is 
present to dissipate high waterflow that causes erosion. 


* The term “riparian” refers to ecosystems adjacent to streams and lakes that 
are strongly affected by water. “Wetlands” are areas that are inundated or sat- 
urated by water long enough to influence the type of vegetation present. 
Wetlands include bogs, marshes, shallows, muskegs, wet meadows, estuaries, 
and swamps. 


Under this initiative, the BLM is working to achieve four 


main goals: 


To restore and maintain riparian-wetland areas so that 75 
percent or more of these areas are in proper functioning 
condition. The BLM undertakes hundreds of projects 
each year to protect, restore, or improve riparian- 
wetland areas. In 1997, the agency initiated 684 on-site 
projects that included off-stream water developments 
(such as troughs outside the riparian area); fence con- 
struction; tree, shrub, and grass plantings; prescribed 


burns; and noxious weed control. 


To protect and acquire key riparian-wetland areas and to 
bring about maximum benefits for the public. The BLM pro- 
tects these areas by mitigating the effects of surface dis- 
turbance by completing Environmental Assessments of 
proposed activities on public land. Additionally, the 
BLM acquires riparian-wetland areas through exchanges, 
donations, purchases, and easements. 


To raise public awareness about the environmental, 
recreational, and economic values of riparian-wetland areas. 
The agency is working to do this by disseminating 
riparian-wetland information to the media and general 
public through publications, brochures, press releases, 


and other forms of communication. 


To accelerate the restoration of riparian-wetland areas by 
working with public and private partners at the State, local, 
and national level. Since riparian-wetland ecosystems do 
not begin or end at land-ownership boundaries, restor- 
ing complex ecosystems requires cooperation between 
resource users and land managers. Accordingly, the 


Gordon Canyon, AZ 


1992 - After 5 years of exclusion 


Bully Creek, Vale, OR 


1988 - After 6 years of spring use with no 
reductions in the number of livestock 
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BLM discusses riparian-wetland issues with local public 
land users and private landowners, then incorporates 
their views and needs into its long-term management 
plans. 


The BLM has also created an interdisciplinary team of spe- 
cialists from natural resource agencies and universities who 
have expertise in hydrology, vegetation, soils, biology, and 
range management. Similarly, an interagency National 
Riparian Service Team—staffed by the BLM and the U.S. 
Forest Service—trains hundreds of people at workshops 
each year about riparian-wetland management issues. 


By continuing its work with a host of public and private 
partners, the BLM will achieve healthy conditions on 
riparian-wetland areas throughout the West. 


... with a host of 
public and private 
partners, the BLM 
will achieve healthy 
conditions on 
riparian-wetland 


areas throughout 


the West. 


Little Bear Creek, Central OR 
1977 - Results of season-long grazing 


1987 - After 10 years of winter use with no 
reduction in the number of livestock 


California 


Alturas 


Alturas 
Re : “ 
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BLM-Managed Lands 

BLM State Office Location 
BLM Field Office Locations 
BLM Field Office Boundaries 


Major Highways 


State Boundary 


The California Office of the BLM manages California State Office 
14.5 million acres of surface land in California, 2135 Butano Drive 
1.5 million acres of surface in Nevada, Sacramento, CA 95825 
and 47 million acres of 916-978-4400 
subsurface mineral estate. www.ca.blm.gov 


if 
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The Carrizo Plain in San Luis Obispo 
County, the last remnant of the once vast 
San Joaquin Valley grasslands that covered 

a large expanse of central California, is home 
to the largest concentration of Federally 
listed plant and animal species in the 
continental U.S. 


California 
1998 


The BLM manages 14.5 million acres of public land in 
California. The diverse terrain of this land ranges from sage- 
brush plains to old-growth forests, from rolling sand dunes to 
the rugged Pacific coastline, and from lush riparian areas to 
arid high deserts. 


California’s public lands reward all who use and enjoy them. 
The noncommercial benefits of these lands are considerable: 
they provide habitat for more than 800 species of plants and 
animals, many of them threatened or endangered; they sup- 
port rangeland for wild horses and burros; and they provide 
recreational opportunities in the form of hiking trails, rivers, 
off-highway vehicle areas, campgrounds, and more than 3.5 
million acres of wilderness. Notable recreation areas include 
the King Range National Conservation Area along the north 
coast, the Bizz Johnson National Recreation Trail near 
Susanville, the Imperial Sand Dunes in southern California, 
and the Merced River in the mother lode of the Sierra 
Nevada. 


In addition, vital energy and mineral resources are found on 
California’s public lands. These lands possess abundant 
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geothermal resources, enough to meet the energy needs of 
one million people. In fact, California accounts for more than 
90 percent of all geothermal production from Federal leases 
in the Western States. California is also the third largest pro- 
ducer of oil and gas from Federal lands, supplying more than 
19 million barrels of oil and nearly 14 billion cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas. These California-based energy resources generate 
millions of dollars in revenue for Federal taxpayers, with half 
of this money going directly to the State of California. In 
addition, public land sites in southern California generate 
wind energy for some 125,000 people. The public lands also 
supply sand and gravel for California’s ever-expanding infra- 
structure of roads and buildings. 


The BLM’s responsibilities in California are as varied as the 
land the agency manages. Staff biologists restore riparian 
habitats and keep track of endangered species; recreationists 
design new trails and maintain local favorites; geologists moni- 
tor oil and gas operations and oversee mineral extraction 
projects; archaeologists inventory American Indian and other 
historical sites dating back more than 12,000 years; and 
foresters manage timber sales while promoting forest health 
through reforestation. These are just some of the ways that 
BLM-California employees work with local communities to 
ensure healthy lands and economies. 


More than ever before, California’s diverse and growing pop- 
ulation is looking to BLM public lands for recreational oppor- 
tunities. Many Californians also depend on the public lands 
for commodity-related development; others count on the 
BLM to conserve the public land’s resources. Because of the 
competing nature of these demands, BLM-California seeks a 
broad spectrum of public input as it works for balanced, cre- 
ative solutions to land management issues. The BLM does 
this by holding meetings and open houses, forming advisory 
councils, developing Memorandums of Understanding relating 
to specific projects, and forming partnerships at the Federal, 
State, and local levels with a variety of agencies and private 
organizations. 


These lands possess 
abundant geothermal 
resources, enough to 
meet the energy 


needs of one million 


people. 
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This geothermal powerplant, located at the 
Geysers, produces enough electrical energy 
to supply the needs of over 70,000 people. 


The BLM demonstrated its commitment to partnerships by 
undertaking a major effort to improve land management 
coordination among Federal, State, and local agencies in 
California. This effort, which involved more than 35 Federal 
and State agencies, 10 county regional associations, and 
numerous other parties, resulted in a landmark biodiversity 
agreement aimed at protecting animal and plant habitats 
while facilitating economic development. 


A biodiversity planning strategy in southern California’s West 
Mojave region has brought together Federal and local land 
managers to work on a plan for managing the habitat of 
desert tortoise and other sensitive species. Also, a compre- 
hensive planning effort is underway in the Coachella Valley to 
ensure the survival of sensitive species while fostering eco- 
nomic growth in the region. In the Klamath region of north- 
western California, the biodiversity agreement has enhanced 
coordination between public and local land managers, who 
are working to restore steelhead and salmon runs, protect 
foothill and riparian resources, and support habitat for rap- 
tors and migratory birds. 


Many BLM partnerships are supported by the National 

Fish and Wildlife Foundation, which provides project seed 
money that enables the BLM to obtain matching contributions 
from other organizations. With this funding, the BLM has 


upgraded hundreds of miles of streams and mobilized commu- 
nity volunteers, including young students, to restore habitats. 


Partnerships also advance the cause of customer service, 
which includes the reduction or elimination of bureaucratic 
red tape. For example, the BLM, working with California’s 
oil and gas industry and the California State government, 
recently established an electronic information-sharing pro- 
gram that enables oil and gas operators to obtain a permit 
and receive an inspection from a single agency. 


BLM-California has enlisted a host of Federal, State, and local 
partners in the “War on Weeds,” as weeds ignore jurisdic- 
tional boundaries and are threatening California’s native 
ecosystems. Under an interagency Memorandum of 
Understanding, the BLM has funded an Internet Web site 
that provides the public with detailed information on noxious 
weeds (www.ca.blm.gov/weeds/weedhome.html). 


BLM-California has also inventoried noxious weeds in Lassen 
County and conducted research on yellow starthistle along 
the central coast. At Fort Ord in Monterey County, the 
BLM—with the support of local universities and nonprofit 
groups—launched an ambitious 10-year control program to 
combat invading pampas grass and iceplant. By controlling 
noxious weeds, the BLM is protecting not only the health of 
the public lands, but also the interests of recreationists, ranch- 
ers, and all others who use and enjoy these lands. 


BLM-California’s land exchange program benefits Federal tax- 
payers by consolidating public lands into more manageable 
units, by acquiring land with high environmental values, and 
by moving out of public ownership isolated tracts that better 
serve local communities. For example, in 1997, the BLM 
completed a land exchange with the Merced Irrigation 
District in California to consolidate lands along the Merced 
Wild and Scenic River. The irrigation district acquired title to 
180 acres of inaccessible public lands that were important for 
serving its customers. In turn, the BLM acquired 160 acres of 
land with river frontage that provides the public with good 
access to a Wild and Scenic River known for its white-water 
thrills. 


By controlling 
noxious weeds, the 
BLM ts protecting... 
the interests of 
recreationists, 
ranchers, and all 
others who use and 


enjoy these lands. 
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California Fiscal Year 1998 


Federal Collections from 
BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 


Grazing Fees 2° NM ee os 34 @e eee ie oaks chalets eee eee $329,000 
Recreation and'Use: Fees... 4.3. nes oe ie ee ee es $461,000 
FLPMA Rishts-of Way Rentimn. 15 ase oo rere fe eee $1,723,000 
Miscellaneous: Receipts: <../<.. 6 ao. est <'s sees ie eee ee $4,306,000 
sale‘of Land’and Materials. rece. acu a ieee eee $879,000 
Mining Claim Holding Fees 23 cea sce e ne. os eee eee $2,557,000 
Timber Receipts” .....). : Sepa ase oleae ore choc ene $166,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses 232). 2 in.ss ances $40,487,000 
Total sos. 0e ines Sie a wide ie eer ne eee $50,908,000 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to California 


Payment.in, Liew ofsTaxes (PILI) ocr ws tonncearse ncn reaeeeeer et $12,001,000 
Grazing Fees 4... 2.5 Sa. ch oye nt nee ee eee $98,000 
Proceeds of Sales: sis aca suse ates ss gaccieh eee Ce em $36,000 
Timber: Receipts ©0554 s¢0e se rrcta cc Ucn one tae ree $7,000 
Mineral, Royalties; Rents; and Bonuses: = ..2..).... 2... $19,931,000 
Totals 90 si. Ciats tote ertet chet tne ec ct steaetay penn mnteneren ree $32,073,000 


BLM Investment in California 


Management of Lands and Resources 2.23). 2 aye ee $44,189,000 
Land Acquisition, 4 f0% 7s +¢ ane ansue ahaa a sae $4,750,000 
Range. Improvementsoss\c2. + se mieten ote ee ee $226,000 
Construction and! AcC@SS 32 iiss. 1 terete) <1 stele eee $1,515,000 
Central Ilazardous Materials Fundites «0.1 eee eee $700,000 
Wildland Fire Preparedness a5. escc-e.) :enen $6,793,000 
Wildland Fire Operations. eee ere $5,594,000 
Ls arate Sort toss Aone oA $63,767,000 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to California 
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Commercial Use Activity in California 


on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 1998 


Grazing Permits and Leases 652 permits and leases, 404,866 AUMs 

Timber Volume Sold 109,200 cubic feet/1.59 million board feet 

Oil and Gas Leasing 436 new holes started, 77,255 acres in producing 
status, 5,461 currently producing wells 

Geothermal Production 23 producing leases, 3.3 million megawatt hours 
of energy 

Mineral Materials (Salables) 42 permits issued, 
2.52 million cubic yards produced 

Nonenergy Leasables 36,112 acres under lease, 954,378 tons produced 

Exploration and Mining Activity 30 notices reviewed, 

(Locatables) 47 plans of operation reviewed 

Rights-of-Way 157 granted 


Estimated Recreational Use in California 


of Public Lands Administered by the BLM by Major Activity Grouping, Fiscal Year 1997 


Visitor Days for FY 1997 
Adventure Sports: 41,000 


Camping: 3,768,000 


Driving for Pleasure: 571,000 


dé 


Eco/Cultural Tourism: 397,000 


Fishing and Hunting: 279,000 
Other: 302,000 
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Picnicking: 57,000 
Trail Activities: 2,998,000 


Water Sports: 279,000 


i 


Total: 8,698,000 


Special Recreation Permits Issued in FY 1998 


7,763 Permits $124,991 Collected 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program FY 1998 


7 Sites $98,157 Collected 
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Selected Heritage Assets in California 
under BLM Stewardship as of September 30, 1998 


Cultural Resources 38,905 acres inventoried 

(328 properties recorded) 
Wild and Scenic Rivers 6 rivers, 77 miles (24,640 acres) 
Wilderness Areas 7A areas (3.58 million acres) 


Wilderness Study Areas 


(WSAs) 90 WSAs (1.56 million acres) 
National Conservation 

Areas (NCAs) 2 NCAs (9.55 million acres) 
National Scenic Areas 1 area (200,000 acres) 
National Historic Trails 2 trails (139 miles) 

National Recreation Trails 6 trails (107 miles) 

National Scenic Trails 1 trail (116 miles) 


Areas of Critical Environmental 
Concern (ACECs) 129 ACECs (1.42 million acres) 


Research Natural Areas 14 areas (140,563 acres) 


Wild Horse 
and Burro Program in California 


Fiscal Year 1998 


Animal Estimated Current Animals Taken Number of 
Population Off Range Animals Adopted 
Wildl Horses 3,724 x 667 


Wild Burros 1,366 45 185 


The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) prepares 
reports to share various types of information; some 
are in compliance with Federal requirements, while 
others are updates on BLM activities. Your response 
to this report will help us better prepare future publi- 
cations. Your response is strictly voluntary. This 


Comment Card 


FORM APPROVED 
OMB NO. 1004-0172 


Expires: September 30, 2001 


comment card is a preaddressed self-mailer: fold as 
indicated on the reverse side. The BLM would like 
you to know that you do not have to respond to this, 
or any other, Federal agency-sponsored information 
collection unless it displays a currently valid OMB 
control number; see upper-right corner of this page. 


Report Title: Public Rewards from Public Lands 1999 Needs Major 


Improvement Excellent 


1. The information in this report was useful. 


2. The information in the report was well prepared/organized. 


3. The report was timely. 


4. How would you rate your overall satisfaction with this report? 


5. What changes would you like to see¢ (circle all that apply) 


a. Less Information b. More Information c. More Plain English d. More Graphics 


e. Other, please explain 


6. What portion of the report was most useful to you¢ (circle all that apply) 
b. National Data c. State Data 


e. Guide to Table Data 


a. Water Article 


d. State Narrative f. Other, please explain 


7. Your primary interest in the Bureau of Land Management is from the perspective of which of the following groups? 
(circle one) 
a. Citizen/Taxpayer b. Senator/Congressional Representative 
d. Student e. Capitol Hill Staff 
g. Use Authorization/Permitted or Commercial User 
i. Recreational and Educational User/Public Land Visitor 


c. Member of the Media 

f. Stakeholder or Partner/Interest Group 
h. Federal Employee 

j. State and Local Government 


k. Other 


8. How did you learn of this report¢ (circle one) 


a. Mailing List b. Internet Gm iecttng Gonterencems sc DLIVOftices ee Other 
9. Was the report delivered to the appropriate person in your organization? [__] Yes [|] No 
(New addressee) 
10. How do you prefer to receive this report? 
s a. E-mail b. Internet c. Intranet 
o d. U.S. Postal Service en Other 


Thank you for your help! 


After folding as a self-mailer, please tape and return the completed comment card to: 
BLM, Public Affairs, MS 406-LS, 1849 C St NW, Washington, DC 20240 
Please provide your name and address so we can include you on our mailing list for this publication. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE $300 


adv]. 


Fold Line 


Fold Line 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 14153 WASHINGTON DC 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
MAIL STOP 406-LS 

1849 C STREET NW 

WASHINGTON DC 20240 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 


IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Cut Here 


Guide to Table Data 


Unless otherwise indicated, all collec 
tions, payments, and appropriations are 
for fiscal year 1998, which runs from 
October 1, 1997, to September 30, 1998. 


The totals for some of the tables in this 
document may not add because of 
rounding. 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed 
Lands and Minerals: This section identi- 
fies fiscal year 1998 collections from 
BLM-managed lands and minerals. 


Grazing Fees: This category identifies 
grazing receipt collections authorized 
under the Taylor Grazing Act. 


Recreation and Use Fees: These funds 
are derived from recreation fees collect- 
ed on public lands at recreation sites, 
from issuing recreation permits, and 
from selling Federal passports. These 
funds are used to improve the conditions 
and services provided at the recreation 
sites where the fees were generated. 
These funds are derived under two sep- 
arate authorities, the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund (LWCF) Act, as 
amended, and the 1996 Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, as amended. The 
LWCF is subject to appropriations the 
year after collections and the 1996 
appropriations are permanent. 


FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent: The BLM 
collects these fees in accordance with the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
for rights-of-way (excluding oil and gas 
rights-of-way) across public lands. These 
are for such uses as roads, pipelines 
(excluding oil and gas pipelines), trans- 
mission lines, and communications sites. 


Miscellaneous Receipts: These fees 
result primarily from filing fees for appli- 
cations, for noncompetitive oil and gas 
leases, and from rent of land. This cate- 
gory also includes collections from ser- 
vice charges, fines, deposits, forfeited 
money, property, cost recoverables, as 
well as interest charged by BLM. Also 
included are wild horse and burro adop- 
tion fees. 


Sale of Land and Materials: This cate- 
gory includes receipts from the sale of 
public land and materials, including sales 
of vegetative (e.g., Christmas trees, 
Posts, poles, fuel wood, floral products, 
pine nuts, mushrooms, medicinal prod- 
ucts, etc.) and mineral materials. 


O&C Land Grant Fund and CBWR Grant 
Fund: In Oregon, receipts are generated 
from timber harvested on Oregon and 
California grant lands (O&C) and Coos 
Bay Wagon Road grant lands (CBWR) in 
western Oregon. 


Mining Claim Holding Fees: These are 
annual maintenance fees approved by 
Congress in the Omnibus Reconciliation 
Act of 1993. The BLM uses these collec 
tions to administer the mining claim 
holding fee program. Collections that 
exceed BLM's budget authority go to the 
U.S. Department of the Treasury. The 
BLM retains all collections that do not 
exceed its budget authority. 


Timber Receipts: These are funds gen- 
erated from timber harvested on public 
domain forest land and do not include 
funds generated from timber harvested 
on O&C or CBWR lands. 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses: 
This figure reflects mineral receipts from 
all Federal leases, regardless of surface 
ownership or management. Revenues 
are from all Federal mineral leases, 
including leases for coal, geothermal 
resources, oil, and gas. This figure 
includes revenues from oil and gas rights- 
of-way collected under the Mineral 
Leasing Act. It also includes receipts from 
mineral leasing on acquired lands, includ- 
ing National Grasslands. The Minerals 
Management Service collects receipts 
and makes disbursements. 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to the 
States: This section identifies fiscal year 


1998 payments made to the States from 
collections and receipts from activities on 
BLM-managed land. 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT): 
Congress appropriates these payments 
annually, and BLM administers disburse- 
ment to individual counties. These fig- 
ures reflect the total PILT for all Federal 
land in the State. PILTs are determined 
according to a formula that includes pop- 
ulation, the amount of Federal land with- 
in the county, and offsets for certain 
Federal payments to counties such as 
timber, mineral leasing, and grazing 
receipts. 


Grazing Fees: These funds are the por- 
tion of the grazing receipts shared direct- 
ly with the State. BLM payments to the 
States are either 12.5% (Taylor Grazing 
Act, Section 3, lands) or 50% (Taylor 
Grazing Act, Section 15, lands) of grazing 
receipts. Payments identified in this cate- 
gory include the local share of receipts 
from mineral leasing on acquired lands 
under the Taylor Grazing Act. 


Proceeds of Sales: This is the portion of 
receipts from the sale of public land and 
materials (including vegetative materials 
and minerals) that is shared with the 
States. Also included in this category are 
the portion of receipts shared with the 
State of Nevada under P.L. 96-586 
(Santini-Burton lands). 


O&C Grant Lands and Coos Bay Wagon 
Roads Grant Lands: In Oregon, receipts 
are generated from timber harvested on 
Oregon and California grant lands and 
Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands in 
western Oregon. Counties in western 
Oregon are guaranteed “special pay- 
ments” by the Federal Government that 
are based on an annually decreasing per- 
centage of a 5-year average of timber 
receipts from the O&C and CBWR 
lands. For each year from 1999 to 2003, 
Payments to these counties will be the 
greater of either the “special payment” 
or 50% of total receipts. 


National Grasslands: This figure reflects 
the payment made directly to the State 
from revenues derived from National 
Grasslands. These figures include alloca- 
tion of mineral receipts, which are col- 
lected by the Minerals Management 
Service but transferred to BLM for dis- 
bursement. These figures reflect pay- 
ments made in calendar year 1998 for 
receipts collected in calendar year 1997. 


Timber Receipts: This figure reflects the 
portion of receipts from public domain 
timber harvest collected by the Federal 
Government and shared with the State. 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses: 
These figures reflect the net disburse- 
ment to the State of mineral receipts 
from Federal leases, including those on 
BLM-managed land. The Minerals Man- 
agement Service collects receipts and 
makes disbursements. Payments are 
from revenues derived from Federal min- 
eral leases, including leases for coal, 
geothermal resources, oil, and gas. 
These figures do not reflect disburse- 
ments from leases on acquired lands, 
including National Grasslands, which are 
included above under "National 
Grasslands." 


BLM Investment in the States: These fig- 
ures represent fiscal year 1998 funds for 
BLM-managed programs in each State. 
These amounts are either appropriated, 
allocated, or obligated funds and in some 
cases, may include prior year’s dollars 
for uncompleted projects. 


Management of Lands and Resources 
(MLR): MLR appropriations fund a vari- 
ety of programs, including mineral leas- 
ing programs, initiatives to protect wild 
horses and burros, and recreational 
activities, as well as programs to improve 
land, soil, and water quality. 


Land Acquisition: These funds are used 
to acquire land and to administer ex- 
changes in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act. 


Range Improvements: Range improve- 
ments are funded by the Federal share of 
grazing receipts plus the Federal share of 
mineral receipts from leasing on acquired 
lands. Funds are used for the construc- 
tion, purchase, and development of 
range improvements. 


Construction and Access: This account 
funds a variety of programs, including 
the construction of recreation facilities, 
roads, and trails. 


Management of O&C Lands: O&C 
appropriations fund a variety of pro- 
grams within the O&C and CBWR coun- 
ties in western Oregon, including con- 
struction and acquisition, facilities main- 
tenance, resources management, infor- 
mation and data systems, as well as the 
Jobs-In-The-Woods Program under the 
Northwest Forest Plan. 


Central Hazardous Materials Fund: 
This figure reflects BLM’s portion of the 
Departmental fund that is Congression- 
ally appropriated for high-priority haz- 
ardous materials sites. 


Wildland Fire Preparedness: This pro- 
gram funds nonemergency preparedness 
for fighting wildland fires. BLM provides 
further funding through allocations to 
other Department of the Interior agen- 
cies and to the Secretarial fund. 
Additionally, BLM funds fire program 
activities through appropriations to the 
National Interagency Fire Center in 
Boise, Idaho. 


Wildland Fire Operations: The amounts 
shown are dollars obligated in fiscal year 
1998. Included in this category are wild- 
land fire suppression, rehabilitation, and 
hazardous fuels reduction. 


Estimated Recreational Use of Public 
Lands Administered by the BLM by Major 
Activity Grouping, Fiscal Year 1997: BLM- 
managed lands offer a variety of recre- 
ational activities, including those provid- 
ed by Wilderness Areas, National 
Conservation Areas, Wild and Scenic 
Rivers, and Back Country Byways. The 
information source for the data in this 
table is the BLM Recreation Management 
Information System (RMIS) database. 
The RMIS is a PC-based database for 
compiling and monitoring key recre- 
ational management data for the BLM. 


Visitor Days: One visitor day equals 12 
visitor hours. For example, a visitor 
could be 1 visitor for 12 hours or 12 vis- 
itors for 1 hour. 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Pro- 
gram: The Congressionally authorized 
Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 
authorizes the National Park Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the USDA 
Forest Service to implement and test 
new fees across the geographic and pro- 
grammatic spectrum of sites that they 
manage. The BLM retains 100 percent of 
the revenues at the sites where they are 
collected. These revenues yield substan- 
tial benefits because they provide on-the- 
ground improvements at local recreation 
sites, 


Special Recreation Permits: Special 
Recreation Permits allow specific recre- 
ational uses of the public lands and relat- 
ed waters. Types of Special Recreation 
Permits include: white-water rafting, off- 
highway vehicle competitions, mountain 
biking races, hunting and fishing guides 
and outfitters. Special Recreation Per- 
mits are issued for both commercial and 
noncommercial uses and allow the BLM 
to manage visitor use; protect natural 
and cultural resources; and authorize 
commercial, competitive, and vending 
use, organized group activities, and 
events. 


Commercial Use Activity on BLM- 
Managed Land, Fiscal Year 1998: 


Grazing Permits and Leases: A grazing 
permit is an authorization that permits 
the grazing of a specified number and 
class of livestock within a grazing district 
on a designated area of grazing lands 


during specified seasons each year 
(Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act), A 
grazing lease is an authorization that per- 
mits the grazing of livestock on public 
lands outside of grazing districts during a 
specified period of time (Section 15 of 
the Taylor Grazing Act). An AUM (ani- 
mal unit month) is a standardized unit of 
measurement of the amount of forage 
necessary for one animal for a period of 
1 month (an animal is defined as one 
cow and calf, one steer, or five sheep). 
Grazing privileges are measured in terms 
of AUMs. 


Timber Volume: The sale of standing 
trees, downed trees, or logs as measured 
in cubic feet and also measured in board 
feet. The BLM has moved to a standard 
of cubic feet, but we are including both 
measurements in this publication. 


Oil and Gas Leasing: The BLM leases oil 
and gas rights to explore for and pro- 
duce oil and gas resources from Federal 
lands or mineral rights owned by the 
Federal Government. Federal oil and gas 
leases may be obtained and held by any 
adult citizen of the United States. These 
leases are available after being cleared 
through the land use process, initially by 
a competitive process, and then non- 
competitively if they fail to receive a 
competitive bid. 


Geothermal Resources: Geothermal 
refers to electricity produced from the 
heat energy of the earth. This energy 
may be in the form of steam, hot water, 
or the thermal energy contained in rocks 
at great depths. Wells are drilled to pro- 
duce the steam or hot water. The ener- 
gy found in the steam or hot water is 
then used for generating electricity or for 
direct use applications such as space 
heating and dehydration. The BLM leases 
geothermal rights to explore for and 
produce geothermal resources from 
Federal lands or from subsurface miner- 
al rights held by the Government. Leases 
within “Known Geothermal Resource 
Areas” (KGRAs) are leased competitive- 
ly; those outside these areas may be 
leased noncompetitively. 


Coal Production: The Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920, as amended by the Federal 
Coal Leasing Amendments Act of 1976 
(FCLAA), requires competitive leasing of 
coal. Competitively issued coal leases 
require payment of either a royalty rate 
of 12.5% for coal mined by surface min- 
ing methods or 8% for coal mined by 
underground mining methods, diligent 
development of commercial quantities of 
coal within 10 years of lease issuance, 
and stipulations to protect other 
resources within the lease. BLM also rou- 
tinely inspects all coal to ensure accurate 
reporting of coal production and maxi- 
mum economic recovery of the coal 
resource. The primary use of this coal is 
for generating electricity. 


Mineral Materials (Salables): These are 
minerals such as common varieties of 
sand, stone, gravel, pumice, and clay that 
are not obtainable under the mining or 
leasing laws, but that can be obtained 
through purchase or free use permit 
under the Materials Act of 1947, as 
amended. 


Nonenergy Leasables: These are all 
solid nonenergy minerals that private 
entities produce under leases issued by 
the BLM. These entities pay a royalty to 
the Federal Government based on the 
value of the minerals they produce. Most 
of these minerals are used in industry 
and include trona, sodium bicarbonate, 
and potash. 


Exploration and Mining Activity 
(Locatables): Exploration refers to 
exploring for minerals (locatable/hard- 
rock) by way of drilling, trenching, etc. 
Mining refers to the extraction and pro- 
cessing of minerals. Exploration and min- 
ing activities on BLM-managed lands are 
regulated under 43 CFR 3809, which 
provides for three levels of activity. The 
first, casual use, requires no contact with 
the BLM. The second, a notice, is filed 
for activities that disturb less than 5 acres 


unreclaimed per calendar year. Notices 
do not require BLM approval and are 
ministerial in form. The third, a plan of 
operations, is filed with the BLM for 
activities that exceed 5 acres unre- 
claimed per calendar year. Plans of oper- 
ations require BLM approval and are sub- 
ject to the National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPA). 


Rights-of-Way: This refers to public land 
authorized to be used or occupied pur- 
suant to a right-of-way grant. A right-of 
way grant is an instrument issued autho- 
rizing the use of a right-of-way over, 
upon, under, or through public lands for 
construction, operation, maintenance, 
and termination of a project. 


Selected Heritage Assets under BLM 
Stewardship: 


National Monument: An area designat- 
ed to protect objects of scientific and his- 
toric interest by public proclamation by 
the President (under the Antiquities Act 
of 1906) or by Congress for historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric struc- 
tures, or other objects of historic or sci- 
entific interest situated upon the public 
lands, and to provide for the manage- 
ment of those features and/or values 
associated with it. 


Cultural Resources: These are definite 
locations of past human activity, occupa- 
tion, or use identifiable through field 
inventory (survey), historical documen- 
tation, or oral evidence. The term 
includes archaeological, historic, or archi- 
tectural sites, structures, or places with 
important public and scientific uses, and 
may include definite locations (sites or 
places) of traditional, cultural, or reli- 
gious importance to specified social 
and/or cultural groups. 


National Wild and Scenic Rivers: 
Congress enacted the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers (WSR) Act in 1968 to balance the 
need to retain certain selected rivers in 
their natural free-flowing condition and 
to develop some of the nation’s rivers 
for hydropower purposes. Since passage 
of the Act, more than 10,000 miles of 
America’s rivers have been 
Congressionally designated as compo- 
nents of the National WSR System. 


Wilderness Areas: These are areas of 
undeveloped Federal land that retain 
their primeval character and influence, 
without permanent improvement or 
human habitation, and that are protect- 
ed and managed so as to preserve their 
natural conditions. They: (1) generally 
appear to have been affected primarily 
by the forces of nature, and human 
imprints are substantially unnoticeable; 
(2) have outstanding opportunities for 
solitude or a primitive and unconfined 
type of recreation; (3) have at least 
5,000 acres of land or are of sufficient 
size as to make practicable their preser- 
vation and use in an unimpaired condi- 
tion; and (4) may also contain ecological, 
geological, or other features of scientific, 
educational, scenic, or historical value. 
Wilderness Areas are Congressionally 
designated. 


Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs): WSAs 
are public lands that have been invento- 
ried by the BLM, under the authority of 
Section 603 or Section 202 of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act, and found to possess the required 
wilderness characteristics as defined in 
the Wilderness Act of 1964. Section 603 
of FLPMA requires that the BLM protect 
the wilderness values of these areas for 
future Congressional action. 


National Conservation Areas (NCAs): 
Areas of public land that are 
Congressionally designated for conserva- 
tion, protection, enhancement, and man- 
agement of their resources for the use, 
benefit, and enjoyment of present and 
future generations. Areas with this desig- 
nation hold special natural, recreational, 
cultural, wildlife, aquatic, archeological, 
paleontological, historical, educational, 
and/or scientific values. 


National Recreation Areas: An area 
designated by Congress in order to 
ensure the conservation and protection 
of certain natural, scenic, historic, pas- 
toral, and fish and wildlife values and to 
provide for the enhancement of the 
recreational values associated with them. 


National Scenic Areas: Areas of public 
land that are Congressionally designated 
to provide for the conservation and pro- 
tection of certain scenic, recreational, 
and/or pastoral values and to provide 
for the enhancement of those values. 


National Historic Trails: These trails are 
Congressionally designated and follow as 
closely as possible and practical to the 
original trails or routes of travel of 
national historic significance. The pur- 
pose of this designation is to identify and 
protect historic routes and their historic 
remnants and artifacts for public use and 
enjoyment. 


National Recreation Trails: These trails 
are established and designated by either 
the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Secretary of Agriculture. These trails 
may be designated within National 
Parks, National Forests, recreation 
areas, or other lands administered by 
these Secretaries that provide opportu- 
nities for recreation as described in the 
National Trails System Act. 


National Scenic Trails: These are 
Congressionally designated trails that 
provide for maximum outdoor recre- 
ation potential and for the conservation 
and enjoyment of the nationally signifi- 
cant scenic, historic, natural, or cultural 
qualities of the areas through which such 
trails may pass. National Scenic Trails 
may be located so as to represent 
desert, marsh, grassland, mountain, 
canyon, river, forest, and other areas, as 
well as landforms that exhibit significant 
characteristics of the physiographic 
regions of the nation. 


National Outstanding Natural Areas: 
These are areas of public land that are 
either Congressionally or administrative- 
ly designated based on their exceptional, 
rare, or unusual natural characteristics. 
This designation provides for the protec 
tion, management, and enhancement of 
the natural, educational, or scientific val- 
ues associated with these resources. 


Areas of Critical Environmental 
Concern (ACECs): ACECs are adminis- 
tratively designated areas where special 
management is needed: (1) to protect 
important historical, cultural, scenic, and 
natural areas, or (2) to identify areas 
hazardous to human life and property. 


Research Natural Areas: These areas 
contain natural resource values of scien- 
tific interest and are managed to protect 
ecological processes, conserve biological 
diversity, and provide opportunities for 
research and education. 


BLM Wild Horse and Burro Program: 


Wild Horses and Burros: These are 
unbranded and unclaimed horses or bur- 
ros roaming free on public lands in the 
Western United States. These animals 
are protected by the Wild Free-Roaming 
Horse and Burro Act of 1971. Wild hors- 
es and burros are descendants of animals 
turned loose by, or escaped from, ranch- 
ers, prospectors, Indian tribes, and the 
U.S. Cavalry from the late 1800's 
through the Great Depression of the 
1930's, and in some areas even more 
recently. 


Adopted Wild Horse or Burro: This is a 
wild horse or burro under the care of a 
qualified individual who agrees to the 
terms and conditions specified in a 
Private Maintenance and Care 
Agreement (contract) with the U.S. 
Government to provide humane care for 
the animal. After properly caring for the 
animal for 1 year, the adopter can apply 
for title to the animal. 


Cover Photo: King Range National Conservation Area - 
King’s Peak overlooking Pacific Ocean. 
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